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ney General. The second is, that the au- 
thor of the Letter, while he emits a large 

he reader may, probably, recollect, | quantity of personal abuse upon me by 
that, three weeks ago, my Register con- | name, conceals his own name, and thus, 
tained an article upon this subject, arising | while he takes all the chances of victory, 
out of the proposition of Mr. William | aud reserves to himself the power of openly 


THE TRINITY. 


| 


Smith for introducing into the House of | claiming it, ensures himself agaiust all the 


Commons a Bill to repeal that Act of Wil- | consequences of defeat. MH he will give us 
liam the Third, which makes it a misde- | his real name and place of abode, as 1 give 


| meanour te speak or write against the Doc- | mine, I will publish his Letter, with the 


trine of the Trinity. I expressed my wish | exception of such parts as appear to mé¢ to 
that this Bill might not pass into a law, and | be a violation of the law. Until then he 
I gave what I regarded as sufficient reasons | will excuse me from complying with his 
to justify that wish. It was not to be sup- | demand. 
posed, that I should escape the animadver-| A writer of a very different description 
sions of those, in whose especial behalf the | has, however, entered the field against me, 
Bill was presented ; but, 1 was not aware | upon this subject, in a Letter transmitted to 
that I had, in this instance, acted in such | me by the post, giving me his real nanfe 
2 way as to deprive me of a claim to be | and place of abode, but stating reasons why 
treated, by my opponents, with good man-|he has signed his Letter with that of 
ners. Some of them, however, seem to |‘ Tranguitius.” This Letter, with the 
have theught otherwise, and, accordingly, | exception of some passages, containing ge- 
an anonymous Writer, in the ** Freethink- | neral reflections on the Church, I am now 
‘ing Christian’s Magazine,” in a letter | about to insert, with the intention of sub- 
addressed to me, observes, at the outset: | joining my answer to it. The passages 
‘* but for your interference in a matter so | omitted are, as the writer will perceive, by 
no means of importance to his argument, 
‘* of your latitude, it would have been as | containing, as they do, mere reflections on 
“much in character for me to have ad- | the Clergy of the Established Church ; re- 
“* dressed Mr. Coates, or Mr. Ketch, or Mr. | flections, in some respects, at least, not 
‘ Molineux, 2s Mr. Cobbett, on the Doc- | quite just, and which, upon the whole, are 
“ trine of the Trinity.’’ He next observes, | but expletives in the composition; and, 
that the income from the sale of my work | am of opinien, that the author will not 
is of more importance to me than my popu- | think that the omission has done injury to 
larity, any fact or reason contained in his Letter. 
The readers of the Register will not, I ‘* Sin,—Your remarks on Mr. Smitli’s 
am sure, think it right for me to enter the | ‘* preposition for a repeal of the existing 
lists with such an antagonist; or else, I | ‘* Statutes, which have for their object the 
could really afford them some spert in the | ** persecution of those who do nat believe 
exposure of the ridiculous absurdities in | ‘* in the Trinity, attracted my notice. 








| this Freethinking Christian’s Letter, which | ‘* You have given a plain description of 


he, while he keeps his name carefully con- | ‘* this doctrine; and, if any one doubt its 
cealed, calls upon me, in a very imperious | ‘* accuracy, you have only to refer him to 
tone, to publish. There are twoobdjections | ** the Creed of your Church, written by 
to the complying with this. demand : the | *‘ one of your Saints, Athanasius. You 
first is, that the letter ridicules, as far as | ‘* also tell us how this Saint of your’s curses 
the writer is capable of ridicule, the Doc- | ‘* and swears at all those who do not be- 
trine in question; and, let it be observed, | ‘‘ lieve this mystery; how your Church 
that, as Mr. Smith’s Bill has not yet be- | ‘* curses and swears in imitation of your 
come a law, the publisher of such ridicule | ‘‘ Saint; and how you good Churclmen 


would be exposed to the claws of the Attor- | °* —— swear, as you are taught by 
; 2 
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¢< your Ministers, at all who do not believe 





¢¢ with you the doctrine of the Trinity. 
‘¢ You say the abrogation of this doctrine 
&¢ $¢ is a blow aimed at the very bowels of 
<¢ ¢¢ your Church ;” ‘* that it strikes at the 
s¢ ¢ root of Christianity.”——In the for- 
‘¢ mer expression you may be right; for 
¢¢ you, as a Churchman, are likely to know 
¢¢ the construction of your Church better 
6¢than myself. That in the latter you are 
&¢ as decidedly wrong, I, as a Christian, 
‘¢ take the liberty of saying; for, in the 
“< doctrine of the Trinity, there is no re- 
‘¢ semblance to the precepts of Christianity. 
ss You quote the words of your Saint 
¢* and Church as if they were infallible; 
«« but a Christian must be too great a friend 
‘‘ to liberty to mind what any Church or 
‘¢ Saint says about the matter. You ob- 
‘¢ ject to the repeal of these arbitrary Jaws, 
‘¢ because every thing arbitrary and unjust 
*¢ ig not done away with also. 
‘¢ not appear to be sound reasoning. I 
«< acknowledge the injustice of any Esta- 
S¢ blished Sect. J feel the galling griev- 
‘© ance and injustice of forcing the greater 
‘s part of the dJanded proprietors of this 
‘¢ kingdom to contribute a tenth of the pro- 
*« duce of their elds, their gardens, their 
‘* flocks, their herds, their poultry, for the 
‘* purpose of paying a set of men to preach 
*¢ and teach what the greater part of those 
‘¢ who pay believe to be worse than non- 
é* sense. I am surprised that you who 
£6 so often advocate the.cause of civil liber- 
‘¢ ty, should belong to a superstitious, in- 
¢ tolerant, and unjust establishment, that 
‘¢ invades the rights of others. Far be 
‘¢ it from me to deprive you, ,or any mem- 
«s ber of an established sect, of the benefit, 
s: or the supposed benefit, arising from any 
¢¢ part of your public worship; from your 
s< faiths, creeds, ordinances; your Saiuts, 
¢¢ Reverends, Right Reverends ; your Arch 
£¢ and other Bishops; or interfere in the 
‘< pleasures and edifications of your ecclesi- 
£¢ astical discipline, and your scruples of 
<¢ Jetting your bones rot in ground not con- 
‘¢ secrated by your Rev. and Holy Clergy, 
‘6 &c.; but I think, if you want all these 
«¢ things tokeep you in the straight forward 
<¢ road to Heaven, you.ought to have the 
s‘ exclusive privilege of paying for them 
st yourselves.——dt is not for those who 
$s dissent from your Church to decide for 
*¢ you, whether you are right or wrong in 
s¢ your t netions, whether you are 
** improving in Christian charity, in love 
“« and universal benevolence, by swearing 
* at us behind our backs in your religious 
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‘* houses, for not believing the doctrine of 
“¢ the Trinity. — Whatever your ceremo. 
‘* nies ‘and beliefs, you would have a {i! 
‘* right to all of them, provided in thei; 
** exercise you did not infringe upon the 
*¢ liberty of others. If your Church were 
‘* correct and pure in every part, you would 
‘* have no right to impose her upon others 

“¢ or compel them to give her the least tittle 
** of support. You may tell me it is the 
*¢ law of the land ; it is a privilege granted 
‘6 by acts of Parliament; but acts of Par- 
‘¢ Jiament or individuals cannot alter plain 
“* natural justice. ——In proof of your opi- 
** nion, that the demolition of this doctrine 
** would cut up Christianity by the roots, 
*¢ you quote the religion of your Church as 
‘‘ interpreted by the Clergy. They tel! 
*€ you that the Christian religion does no 
‘consist of the morality of Judaism or 
*¢ Christianity, but ia a belief of the doc. 
| © trines of their Church, or a belief of those 
' 6 marvellous and mysterious things, which 
| £* are occasionally to be found in the writ- 
| ings of the Old and. New Testament, 
be That religion is a belief in the mys- 
| ** teries, and in the interpretation of those 
‘© mysteries. This is an error into which 
*¢ established sects are very apt to fall; and 
‘¢ the mischief is, that these mistakes are 
‘* perpetuated, by means of an establish- 
‘* ment, long after the people. have rejected 
“* them. You of the established sect 
‘¢ appear to lay aside your reason when you 
‘* peruse thescriptures. You take them up 
‘** with a previous determination to believe 
s¢ all and every word of them to be truth, 
‘6 and inspired truth, or every part of them 
‘6a lie. You would not treat any other 
‘* publication so unfairly, especially an old 
‘¢ work; you would make allowances for 
*‘ the time in which it was written, the 
‘© prejudices of the writer, the idiom of the 
66 language, the figurative allusions, and, 
‘* above all, the misinterpretations aud cor 
‘‘ ruptions, with various other delects to 
‘* which old writings ave peculiarly liable. 
‘© You would carefully compare its pats, 
“‘ trace the leading truths, mark the obv'- 
‘* ous meaning, and observe its general (¢en- 
‘dency. If any mysteries occurred, yo 
** would lay them aside; for no one by pry- 
‘* ing can see into that which is imperviow® 
“* to the sight.——If any thing 4p ir 

‘* incompatible with the tenor and mora’, 
‘* you would not take it for part of the g& 
‘¢ neral system contained in the book; yo" 
“< would either reject it as spurious, lay 
‘¢ it aside as something with which you # 
“ nothing to do, Why do you read 
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“ Scriptures without making these allow- 
“ ances, without observing these reasonable 
“rules in their perusal. Do not these 
‘ same writings that contain these miracles 
‘and marvellous relations which your 
‘‘ Church endeavours to make you believe 
‘‘ (but which many of you disbelieve), con- 
‘tain truths to which no rational beings 
“ object. Whatever becomes of all the 
‘‘ miracles you have mentioned, the reli- 
“gion or morality remains immovable, 
‘‘ because it is so simple, reasonable, and 
* just, that the weakest comprehension can 
‘understand it. Any persons framing 
*¢ their character after the precepts of Chris- 
“tian morality, are more respected for 
‘their virtue than either the evangelical 
“scheming visionary, the methodistical 
 fery zealot, or the established persecut- 
ing bigot. Where will people go, 
“say you, if once let loose? Here will 
‘* they go—to the simplicity of truth, 
“© Where will your Church go? Where 
“ itought—to oblivion; and plain common 
“sense may tell her interpreters, that if 
** there are mysteries in religion, they can- 
** not unravel them ; and if there are none, 
“no explanation is wanted.——But if any 
** see mysteries, and want interpreters, let 
“them pay the cust themselves, Why 
‘* should the tender consciences of the Uni- 
** tarians be relieved, say you? I ask, why 
“ should they not? If you put yourselves 








“in chains, there is no reason for your re- 





** taining others in like bondage, The 


“dissenting Unitarian would oppose as. 


** strenuously the establishment of his own 
** sect, as he now does the present establish- 
** ment of your’s. He asks for the repeal 





© of all penal statutes, for religious liberty, 


** liberty in its most extended sense, liberty 
** to speak for, or against ; for free discus- 


© sion, equally with the infidel or the su- 


** perstitious. For then, and not till then, 

*‘ will the truth shine without obscurity 

‘into the minds of men, dispelling the 

“ dark clouds of superstition, and strength- 

* ening the wavering doubts of infidelity. 
‘6 TRANQUILLUS.”’ 


Before I enter, in regular order, upon 
my answer to this letter, let me beg the 
reader’s leave to make just one ebservation 
on the concluding sentence of it, ‘* The 
‘* Unitarian,” I am told, ** asks for the 
* repeal of all penal statules.” Mr, 
Smith’s Bill asks for no such thing. It 
asks only for the repeal of that part of one 
out of many penal statutes upon the subject 
of religion; and, it was Mr. Smith’s Bill, 
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and not the prayer of any sect, that was the 
subject of my objection, If Mr. Smith had 
asked for a repeal of all these penal sta- 
tutes, TRANQUILLUS would, in all probabi- 
lity, never have had the trouble of disput- 
ing with me, Iwill, before I have done, 
give my reasons, more fully than hereto- 
fore, for my objection to any partial repeals 
of these statutes. 

I cannot, I must confess, compliment 
TRANQUILLUS upon the lucid order of his 
letter, the want of which, considering its 
source, I must, I am afraid, attribute to a 
cause not very flattering to myself. To 
show, however, my respect for his talents, 
I shall endeavour to make my answer as 
clear as possible. 

His letter, as far as I am capable of 
analysing it, contains these three proposi- 
tions: 1. That, whether the Established 
Church ,be right or wrong in its creeds, 
those who dissent from it ought not to con- 
tribute towards its support. 2. That we 
are to judge of the contents of the scrip- 
tures as we do of other books, receiving, or 
rejecting, as our reason guides us. 3, 
That, to object to a repeal of part of the 
penal statutes relative to religion, because 
the whole is not repealed, is not sound rea- 
soning. If I have omitted any thing, the 
reader will supply the omission; but, to 
me it appears, that these three propositions 
embrace the whole of the matter, 

With regard to the first, that is to say, 
the injustice of making those pay tithes, 
who dissent from the Church, I certainly 
am not called upon to say a word, because 
I did not even glance at it in the article 
upon which TranguILLUS was comment- 
ing; but, his notions upon this subject 
seem to be so erroneous, that I cannot suf- 
fer them to pass unnoticed. He surely did 
not think well of what he was saying, when 
he said, that the grealer part of the /and- 
proprietors in this kingdom look upon the 
Church creeds as worse than nonsense, by 
which, I may fairly presume that he meant 
them to be dissenters; for, if not, he must 
look upon them as amongst those whom he 
calls infidels (a word, the meaning of which 
he has not explained), afd, in that case, 
they could be entitled to very little of his 
commiseration. Now, then, if 1 look ag 
the landed property, the real freehold title, 
vested in the nobility, the colleges, the 
corporations, and in the church itself, I 
cannot think it less than one half, Bofls pars 
haps, more, of the landed property of the 


whole kingdom. Of the lands descendi 
by inheritance, a very stuall, portion et 
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to dissenters, who are, ninety-nine out of 
every hundred, of that class called the poor. 
Out of the 11,000, or thereabouts, church 
livings in England and Wales, more than 
6,000 are the properly of individuals, and, 
in most cases, of those who own a great 
part of the soil as well as the living. This 
fact alone scrves to shew how comparatively 
trifling the landed possessions of dissenters 
musi be; and, at the same time, to shew, 
that a very large portion of the land-pro- 
prie ors are, in fact, the proprietors of the 
tithes, seeing that they may give them away 
if they please, or sell the reversion of them 
to the highest bidder.——But, be it in 
ever so small a degree, Dissenters, he says, 
ought not to contribute to the support of the 
Church. There might be some reason in 
this, if the Church were supported by a 
tax, collected from individuals out of their 
€arnings or incomes. But, he means not 
this ; for he objects to their yielding part of 
the produce of their fields, gardens, herds, 
flocks, and poultry; and, of course, he ob- 
jects to their paying tithes, because they are 
dissenters, How many farmers or fand- 
proprietors would not become dissenters, if 
his principle were to become law, [ shall 
not pretend to say; but, this I know, that 
he proceeds wholly upon a wrong idea of 
the nature and effect of tithes. He evidently 
regards them as a mode of contribution to 
support the clergy, originating voluntarily 
on the part of some of the people, who 
have now compelled the rest to join in that 
contribution. Whereas the tithes are reql 
property as much as the land itself; the 
right to them descends along with the right 
to the land, and the title of {their owner is, 
in general, much safer than that of the 
owner of the land can possibly be, because 
it rests upon unwritten Jaw, and requires 
no parchments to prove its origin. We 
need not here go into any inquiry as to the 
origin of tithes, It is sufficient for our pur- 
pose to know, that, at some period, the 
land became charged with them for the 
support of an Established Church. Those 
who now hold the lands, hold them either 
by descent from the first grantors of the 
tithes, or by purchase or gift. If by de- 
scent, they cannot claim any exemption 
from the charge, nor, surely, camthey, if 
by purchase or by gift. In every case they 
received the lands with the charge upon 
them, and have no more reason to complain 
of the tithe than a man would have to com- 
plain of a ground-rent; who should pur- 
chase a house with such a charge upon it. 
-—-Those, who complain against the ex- 
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istence of tithes, usually speak of them 3s 
if the whole went to the support of the 
Established Church; but, the fact js, | 
believe, that less than one-half of them om 
applied to that purpose, and ‘that the rest 
are the property of lay persons, as much x 
land or house is their property. Taay. 
QUILLUS must know many instances of this 
sort, Iam sure. He must know instances 
of laymen, very worthy men, and even of 
Dissenters, and, perhaps, of Unitarians, 
who are the proprietors of tithes, and who 
make the most of them too, as well as the 
parsons. Let me ask Tranovttivs what 
he would wish to have done in such cases? 
Come, Jet me thrust it home tohim; would 
he deny the right of an Unitarian proprie- 
tor tohis tithes? If he would not, with 
what justice does he deny the right of the 
clerical proprietor, whose title rests upon a 
less disputable foundation, if possible, than 
that of the Unitarian ? In order to get 
out of this difficulty; in order to avoid, on 
the one hand, giving support to the Church, 
aud, on the other, the laying of violeot 
hands upon property, he would, according 
to the vulgar notion, abolish all tithes, 
giving, through the means of a general tax, 
the Unitarian, or other lay proprietor, a 
compensation for his tithes, and leaving the 
clergy to be supported by the voluntary 
contribution of their followers. Perhaps 
his justice would lead him so far as to 
give the latter, during the lives of the 
present incumbents, a stipend out of the 
national revenues. But, does he suppost, 
that the nation at large would be such 
fools as to acquiesce in a measure 8 
flagrantly unjust as either of these would 
be? Does he suppose, that those who 
might remain attached to the Doctrines 
and Worship of the Church, would be con- 
tent to pay their pastors out of their owa 
pockets solely for the purpose of relieving 
the land-proprietor from the expense of 
paying them? Does he suppose, that 
people would consent to pay taxes upon I! 
come, upon soap, upon salt, upon Wir 
dows, &c. in order that the Unitarian of 
other lay proprietor of tithes might eit 
a compensation, or that the clergy might 
receive a stipend in lieu of those tithes 
which they now receive from the land pr’ 
prietors in general? But, come, TX4™” 
QUILLUs: let us suppose, that, at one a 
the same moment, the tithes were [0 

abolished along with every thing and notion 
belonging to what has been called religions 
or, which is about the same thing; oa 
pose the tithes to be abolished and all ¢ 
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to become Unitarians, and that no com- 
pensation or provision were to be made for 
the Clergy. What would the land-pro- 
prietor get by it? Suppose yourself a land- 
proprietor and your tithes to amount to 
£100 a year. Do you imagine that the 
rest of the parish would suffer you to gain 
that £100 by the change? If they were 
to do it, they would be most egregious 
fools. What benefit would they, in that 
case, derive from the change? They, as 
far as tithes went, would have made a re- 
volution for your sole advantage. They 
would merely have taken from the parson 
£100 a year, part of which, at least, he 
spent in the parish, to put it into your 
pocket to enable you to lounge your time 
away in London or at Bath.——No, no. 
That would not be the way of proceeding. 
They would say, that you ought not to be 
the sole gainer by this change of religion. 
That the whole community ought to share in 
it. They would value your tithes; they 
would then compute the fee-simple of them 
at about thirty-two years’ purchase; they 
would call upon you to purchase them of 
the public at that rate, and, if you refused, 
they would seil them to your neighbour. 
To believe, that you would be able to 
avoid consequences like these, requires faith 
nearly as strong as it does to make a man a 
sincere Trinitarian. If, then, it be ob- 
vious, as I think it is, that you would gain 
nothing at all by the total abolition of 
tithes, what reason can you have to com- 
plain of the hardship of yielding them ? 
If, indeed, you proposed that every 
land-proprietor should yield tithes to a 
priest of his own sect, and not to the priests 
of another, there might be something like 
reason in your complaint, if common sense 
did not instantly rush forward and tell you 
that every land proprietor would, in that 
case, be, from day to day, changing his 
sect and his priest; and, in short, that 
any way of getting rid of tithes, other than 
the one pointed out and traced into practice 
as above, must be utterly impracticable, 
without a total annihilation of all the laws 
and all the notions relating to property. 
Now, Sir, as to your seconD pe we 
tion, namely; that we are to judge of the 
conients of the Scriptures, as we do of 
other books, receiving or rejecting as our 
reason guides us, it is manifest, that you 
could not avoid this assertion, without ad- 
mitting, that 1 was right. You complain, 
that 1 take up.the Bible with a ‘* previous 
** determination, to believe all, and evéry 
“‘ word of it, to be érue, and inspired 
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‘truth, or every part of ita lie.’’ I will 
not say die; but put fiction in the room 
of that word, and I say amen to your 
Statement. I do call the history of Tom 
Jones lies. Lies are wicked falsehoods. f 
call it what it is, a fiction, and a very 
pleasing and useful fiction, being very 
sorry that I cannot say as much of all other 
fictions, The ** Spirit of the Book,” isa 
fiction; but, being meant to deceive the 
public as to facts in real life, it is wickedly 
false, and, therefore, a tissue of lies,——- 
Well, then, I do say, that I take up the 
two testaments with the previous determi- 
nation that you mention; and well I may, 
for, if I am to look upon them as ‘* the 
** word of God,” how am I to conceive 
that it is possible for them to have any of 
the imperfections of which you speak? You 
say, that I should not treat any olher pub- 
lication so unfairly, I trust that I am not 
disposed to treat any publication unfairly ; 
but, certainly, I should not treat any other 
publication in the same way, unless I were 
to see another that was called ** the word 
6 of God;’’ and then I should either be- 
lieve that other publication to be all true, 
or a fiction from one end to the other. 
What do you mean, Sir, by an old hook 
» about making allowances lor the time 
when it was written... . about the pre- 
judices of the writer... . the idiom of the 
language... . the figurative allusions... + 
and about other defects to which old writ- 
ings are liable? What! were not the 








| writers inspired, and did not they write under 
| the direction of God! Allowances! Talk 
to me of allowances where God is the dic- 
tator! What have I to do with comparing 
and expounding? I must believe the whole, 
or none of it. So, if there be any part 
of Scripture that I do not find compatible 
with other parts, in my view of the matter, 
I am to reject it as spurious. Upon my 
word this is giving us a pretty good lati- 
tude. At this rate the thief may reject 
the commandment that forbids him to steal, 
and I am afraid, that most of the decalogue 
would find gumerous persons to declare it 
spurious. The short and long of the 
matter comes to this at last: Are the Old 
and New Testaments ** the word of God,”’ 
or are they not? ‘Will you, in your next 
letter, be so kind as to answer me that 
question distinctly? I beg you to do it 
distinctly, or else we shall never get on. 
I beg your pardon for introducing here 
an observation on the letter of the ** Free- 
thinking Christian,’’ who, in speaking of 
the Incarnation, says, that “ this story is 
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‘6 no where to be found in the Scriptures, 
6 except in the fwo spurious chapters of 
‘© Matthew and Luke.’’ He, you see, has 
named some of what he calls the spurious 
parts. This, like Lord Peter’s, in the Tale 


of a Tub, is a very short way of settling a 


disputed point. His Lordship, when it 
was discovered that all the letters except 
K were to be found in the Will, in order 
to make out the words ** Shoulder Knot,”’ 
said, that dnot ought to be spelled with a 
C, instead of a K, and that, in future, 
he would take care that such should be the 
orthography. Upon what authority does 
this man deny the genuineness of those two 
chapters, which, in the most plain and po- 
sitive terms, gives the account of the In- 
carnation 2? He has no authority but his 
own; he cites no authority; all is his own 
bare assertion and conjecture. He has an 
opinion to maintain, and, therefore, he 
gives the lie direct to all that makes against 
it. But, if men are to treat the Scrip- 
tures in this way; if they are to say, this 
is spurious and that is spurious ; that is to 
say, false, and even falsehood hatched for 
the purpose ; if we are to be told by Tran- 
QuUILLUS, that these writings abound in 
corruptions and defects, what are those 
about, who, under the name of ** Bible 
** Socielies,”’ are taking so much pains to 
spread these writings amongst the most illi- 
terate part of the people? If this is the 
way, in which the Bible is to be treated, 
those Gentlemen ought to begin to consider 
what they are at. Nor is the matter un- 
worthy of the attention of those rival bo- 
dies, the Lancasterians and the Bellites, 
both of whom, I believe, insist upon the 
reading of the Bible. They would do well 
to apply, in time, to my friend Tranoui.- 
ius and the Freethinking Christian, in or- 
der to obtain a correct version of the Scrip- 
tures, before they go any further in spread- 
ing them abroad. If the little Lancasterians 
are told, that two of the Chapters of Mat- 
thew and Luke are spurious, how are they 
to know, that the ten commandments are 
not spurious? In short, if they were made 
to believe these chapters to be a mere fic- 
tion, is it agreeable to common sense to 
suppose, that they would put confidence in 
any part of the whole Book? For my 
part, I will not go an inch further in the 
dispute with any one, until he gives me an 
explicit answer to this question :— Are the 
Scriptures the Word of God? When I 
have that answer, I know what todo. I 
know my ground; but, with a disputant, 
whe talks about his christianity, and his 

















belief, and other things, in that strain 
and who, when I cite a passage against 
him, answers me by calling the Passage 
Spurious, I can carry on no controversy ; 
with a man, who like the anonymous writer 
abovementioned, talks of * corruptions, 
‘* forgeries, lies, and impious inventions,” 
as making part of what we, of the Church, 
deem the word of God, I can have no dis- 
pute; and, I really am astonished at the 
impudence of the man, who can affect to 
treat as infidels those who avow that they 
believe not a single word of the whole of 
that Book, part of which he describes in 
such terms of abuse. 

The 3rd proposition of Tranovi.its, 
namely, that it is not sound reasoning to 
say, that, because the whole of the penal 
statutes on the subject of religion are not 
repealed, a part ought not to be repealed, 
I shall now proceed to answer. And, 
here, as well as in other places, I have, I 
think, a right to complain, that he makes 
no attempt to prove his assertion to be true, 
Nothing can be more easy than to contra- 
dict peopte without giving any reasons for 
the contradiction. Besides, I gave reasons 
for my objection to a partial repeal of these 
statutes ; and, it became my adversary to 
state, to meet, to face, to combat, to over- 
set those reasons, before he came to a con- 
clusion the opposite of mine. If am not 
called upon to reply to his contradiction, 
because he has left my reasons untouched ; 
but, it being of some consequence to me to 
be clearly understood upon the subjects of 
toleration, and the liberty of speaking and 
writing, I will re-state my reasons, and a 
little more at large than I did before. 

My opinion is (and, I think, that no 
man will say openly that he differs from me 
here) that, upon all public matters, whe- 
ther of religion, politics, or any other, 
TRUTH ought to prevail over false- 
hood. To deny this proposition would be 
to declare openly in favour of lies. ——This 
point being settled, we have next to const 
der what is the most likely way of ensuring 
the triumph of truth; and, my opinion ' 
confining myself now to religion, that - 
most likely way is, to leave all men at p*" 
fect liberty fo say or write what they pleas 
upon the subject of religion. To suppers 
that, in consequence of such liberty, (™' 
would not prevail, is to suppose, that tru! 
is, in its nature, less pleasing than false- 
hood, or, that the human mind is promt 
towards a preference of the latter ; whic 
is directly contrary to all the maxims, 4" 
indeed, all experience on the subject.——~ 
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Hence it naturally follows, that I must be 
of opinion, that it would be conducive to the 
complete triumph of truth, in matters of reli- 
gion, to give full and free scope to the 
tongues and pens of all descriptions of dis- 
senters. But, it does not follow from the 
same premises, or from any thing that I 
have ever said, that I must be in favour of 
a partial liberty to speak and write upon 
the subject of religion. I know that it is 
said, as some say about parliamentary re- 
form, gel what you can; but, it has never 
been, that I have heard, attempted to be 
proved, that the getting of a little would 
do any good, or, that it would not tend to 
the perpetuating of the evil ; and, as I have 
no hesitation to say, that I would rather the 
parliament should remain as it is, than see 
triennial parliaments adopted, so have I no 


having been given up, they flocked round 
Perceval, and, at the very time when he was 
proposing the Mary-le-bone and other new 
Barracks, covered him with their applause 
as a friend to freedom. Thus their grati- 
tude was gained without any boon at all; 
but merely by shaking the rod at them, and 
then laying it aside without using it. 
The Catholics were coming on in nearly 
the same way; and, as I have before ob- 
served of them, I have never, in any of 
their public proceedings, been able to dis- 
cover any thing favourable to public liber- 
ty. Thus, then, Trangurttus may 
perceive, that, leaving religion wholly out 
of the question, there are reasons why a 
partial repeal of these penal statutes should 
not pass. These reasons may, possibly, 











not be ** sound ;’’ but, he has not shewn 


hesitation to say, that I would rather all | them to be unsound ; nor, indeed, has he 
the penal statutes on the subject of reli- | made any, even the slightest, attempt to 


gion should remain as they are, than to see 
a repeal of certain parts of them, and espe- 
cially at the request-of particular sects. 
For, observe, what, in such case, becomes 
the effect of such penal statutes. They are 
bands in the hands of the government, who, 
to gain the good-will of one sect, relaxes a 
little this time ; of another sect, relaxes a 
little next time; and, thus, it gains the 
gratitude of these numerous sects by means 
quite distinct from considerations connected 





| shew it; and, until he does, he will ex- 
_cuse me if I continue to regard them as 
' sound, 
' gion out of the consideration. And, I am 


But, I am not for leaving reli- 





sure, that no fair man will say, that any 
man ought to be punished for publishing a 
work intended to inculcate the belief of the 
falsehood of certain parts of the scriptures, 
if the Unitarians are allowed to publish 





works intended to inculcate a belief of the 


| falsehoods of other parts of those samescrip- 


with the public and general weal. For my | tures. I am quite sure that no just man 


head thing better calcu- 
part, I can imagine nothing eating Christian is allowed to say, in 


| print, that the scriptures contain ‘* corrup- 
| lions, forgeries, lies, and impious inven- 
'tions,’’ shall other men be punished for 
| speaking in the same strain of other parts 
of those very same writings? Ought not 


lated to give undue power to the govern- 
ment, and, of course, nothing more hostile 
to public liberty, than the existence of nu- 
merous religious sects, all condemning 
each others’ creeds, and all having motives 
to make them seek the favour and indul- 
gence of the ministers of the day. A reli- 
gious sect, and more especially the priests 
of such sect, who, in fact, guide the sect, 
naturally think the prosperity of the sect of 
more importance than the prosperity of the 
nation at large, and, of course, their first 
and chief object, whatever may be their 
politics, is the prosperity of the sect. And, 
if the government, by the partial repeal 
of acts of parliament, or by any other 
means, possesses buons ‘o toss down to 
them at pleasure, we may be very sure, 
that those sects will never take much trou- 
ble in the cause of a reform in which all 
the nation is interested: ——We have seen 
the Methodists, with their roaring, raving, 
ranting, foaming priests at their head, 
pouring in thousands of petitions against a 
Bill which they thought would a little 
cramp their particular sect; and; the Bill 





will say this. What! while the Free- 





| the law to operate on all men alike? 


| Ought one man to be permitted to call 


some of the.chapters spurious, and ano- 
ther man not be permitted to call other 
chapters spurious ?——-There is no pride 
| equal to spirilual pride. Gratify that, and 
you have the sect, body and soul. Then 
each sect is always aspiring. Sectarians 
/can never let people alone. If they had 
| power, all (except the Quakers) would be 
more intolerant than the church is, or ever 
has been. See with what fury this Free- 
thinking High Priest (for one of such I under- 
stand he is), falls upon me! I do not like 
sects for this reason amongst many others, 
that they, with the coolest insolence, give 
up to perdition all who dissent from them. 
The Quakers are an exception. Theirs is 
a religion that has an effect upon their ac- 
tions in life. It produces cleanliness and 
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neatness in their dress, it produces econo- 
my, sobriety, gentleness, kindness, ho- 
nesty, and universal benevolence. I ne- 
ver asked any of them what was_ their 
creed. 1 sce the effects of their religion, 
and | judge of the tree by its fruits. ——1 
think that the law has gone, in one respect, 
too far in favour of religious sects ; I mean 
in the exempting of their Ministers, as 
they call them, from the effect of the Afr- 
litia Ballots. Perhaps, there are, at this 
time, from 15 te 20,000 persons, who are 
thus screened from their fair share of this 
heavy burden. And why, I should be 
glad to know, is a shoemaker, who is not 
a roarer at a meeting-house, to be obliged 
to serve in the Local Militia, or pay ten 
pounds, while another shoemaker, who is 
aroarer, is exempted? Is not this a sort 
of premium to become ‘ inspired,” as 
they call it? And, while men, the most 
ignorant men, can, by merely pretending 
to heavenly gifts, get rid of the most heavy 
of all the earthly burdens to which they are 
liable, is it to be supposed, that the num- 
ber of the gifted will not continue to in- 
crease; and that reason and morality will 
not daily meet with additional insult and 
injury in the inculcation of a set of notions, 
which, in the means of ensuring salvation, 
dispense with the practice of every thing 
known by the name of virtue amongst men? 
Now, I know, that I shall be told, 
that I am bringing a nest of hornets about 
my ears; but, if the fear of doing this 
were to deter us from disturbing the nests 
of real hornets, we should, in time, be 
stung to death by those malignant and vin- 
dictive insects. 





NORTHERN WAR. 

The details of the bloody battles fought 
in Saxony, onthe 19th and 20th of the last 
month, will be found below; and they 
will, I should imagine, convince every ra- 
tional and well-informed man, that the 
Allies will not be able to stop the progress 
of the arms of Napoleon. [It is, I think, 
very probable, that an armistice may take 
place, followed by a continental peace, on 
the principles of the Continental system. 1 


see no other means of escape for the King 


of Prussia, and, if he fall, what else is the 
Emperor Alexander to do? It is well- 
known, that this war arose out of the refu- 
sal of Russia to adhere to that system, 
agreeably to the treaty imposed on her at 
Zilsit, it has been said, that Alexander 
exmereel Soir ile to the Continental system 
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merce with England. What effect these 
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. ey should 
be alarmed, peace may soon arrive between 
Russia and France; and this event miay be 
accelerated by the acquisitions of strensth 
whieh the French will acquire by being 
masters of the Prussian territories. —The 
interference of Austria is not, i think, to 
be expected, except in the producing of 
such a peace; for, to suppose, that she wil] 
do any thing to favour the prosperity of 
either Prussia or Russia is, I think, most 
monstrously absurd. This, however, is 
very far from being the set of notions now 
in vogue, in England, where even these 
decided triumphs of the French are treated 
as drawn batiles, and where it is believed 
still that the people of Germany are unani- 
mous in their hatred and hostitity against 
the French. We have seen the French 
traverse a very considerable portion of Ger- 
many; we have not seen a single instance 
of their meeting with the smallest opposi- 
tion from the people; they themselves, oa 
the contrary, boast, in the highest strain, 
of the good disposition of the people: and 
yet, we are told, that we ought to believe 
(and believe we shall), that the people of 
Germany are rising, ‘* as one man,’ 
against the French. The Times news- 
paper, that grand fountain of national delu: 
sion, aad which is, I am told, edited prin- 
cipally by a sectarian priest, has accompa- 
nied the official account of the above-men- 
tioned battles with an article truly clarac- 
teristic of the source whence it flows. It 
calls Napoleon ‘* a robber, the tyrant ol 
‘“‘the SAVAGES on the danks of the 
‘¢ Seine.’’ Thus are the French people, 
the whole French nation, represented as 
savages, because they have beaten our 
Allies. To say nothing of the injustice of 
this appellation, how can one sufficiently 
deplore the use of language like this on ac- 
count of its impolicy? If we wished to 
unite all Frenchmen in support of their 
chief in all his hostility to us, what could 
we do so likely to accomplish our purposes 
as to unite them and that chief in our scur- 
rilous abuse ? This writer, in speaking 
of the scene between Napoleon and the 
Duke of Friuli, says: ** Amongst those 
‘* who were mortally. wounded, was 0 
‘ Duroc, the son of a scrivener, and, 0 
‘* many years, a servile attendant on the 
‘“ tyrant, who, in return, had created him 
“ Duke of Friuli. . To this person, in his 
** Jast moments, Buonaparté paid a conse” 

















** latory visit; and the poor dying wrelch 
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«sis described as carrying his adulation and 
‘« servility to the very borders of the grave. 
«‘ The scene, however, is too much for 
‘ Buonaparté; and this dutcher, who could 
“ behold unmoved the wanton destruction 
‘ of so many thousands of his fellow-crea- 
“ tures, for no other object than to raise him 
“ from his native beggary to a throne, this 
‘s monster of ferocious and unrelenting cru- 
* elty, is overcome by his feelings, and ree | 
* tires to his tent to indulge in the luxury of 
* grief alone. Odious, disgusting, con- 
“ femptible HYPOCRITE !”——Now, as 
to this latter character [ will venture to 
prove, that Napoleon has not a better claim 
to it than the person, who, for the last six 
months, has had the conducting of this 
** newspaper. That paper, during that 
time, has told us, that the French people 
were grievously oppressed by Napoleon ; 
that they were, at every moment, ready to 
rise against him; that they abhorred him 
and his wars, which they knew were car- 
ried on for the gratification of his ambition ; 
that the persons composing his army served 
by mere compulsion; that they were drag- 
ged to hisarmy in chains. This we were told 
at the time when he was advancing in Rus- 
sia; but, as soom as it was known, that he 
was compelled to retreat, and when the 
merchants in London were toasting the in- 
tended of Miss Platoff, then this vile paper, 
represented the French nation as partakers 
in the guilt of Napoleon, and asserted that, 
as they were his willing instruments, they 
ought to share in his punishment, the na- 
ture of which they pointed out by assertion, 
that there was no way lo a safe peace but 
over his dead carcase. But, seeing, that, 
contrary to all their predictions, he arrived 
safe at Paris and was calling upon the peo- 
ple of France to come forth again to the 
combat, this same newspaper had the au- 
dacity again to tell us, that the French na- 
tion detested him; that they sought and 
prayed for his destruction; that they were 
unwilling instruments’ of his ambition; 
and, again and again it asserted, that his 
soldiers were dragged to the army in chains. 
Now, however, when they see, that 
those soldiers are fighting and triumphing 
under his banners; that France is pouring 
forth her legions to support those who are 
in the front, and that nothing like insurrec- 
tion is apparent in France; now, this vile 
and unprincipled and mischievous paper de- 
scribes the French nation by the appellation 
of “ THE SAVAGES ON THE BANKS 
** OF THE SEINE !’’——Say, now, 
reader, who is the most ‘* odious, disgust- 
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** ing, and contemptible HYPOCRITE ;” 
Napoleon, or this his assailant? ——And, 


suppose the Duke of Friuli to have been the 
** son of a scrivener,”’ whatthen? Are there 
not many sons of scriveners in our army? 
And are they never to rise to distinguished 
rank on that account? If so, all those officers 
who do not belong to the aristocracy, would 
have no encouragement to render any par- 
ticular service. What stupid, what sense- 
less, what mischievous abuse is this! I ree 
member, that, when it came out, that the 
Duke of York had given a commission to 
Mrs. Clarke’s footman, who was the legiti- 
mate son of a footman, and not the bastard 
of an officer, as some, at first, pretended ; 
I remember, that, at that time, the Mem- 
bers of the Honourable House had the jus- 
lice to say, that they saw no reason for ex- 
cluding éalents, though found in low life, 
from promotion in the army. Why, then, 
object to the advancement of the ‘* son of a 
** scrivener ?”’ But, he was, we are 
told, created Duke of Friuli for his servile 
attendance on Napoleon. This the whole 
world (except the thinking nation), and 
especially the enemies of France, know to 
be false. It was, not in return for servili- 
ty, but for many and many a successful 
baitle that Duroc was made a Duke. No: 
whatever be the sins of Napoleon, they are 
not those of giving to pimps, panders, buf- 
foons, and bottle-companions, the rewards 
due to military service. If he had been in 
the habit of doing this, he would, indeed, 
have been an object of contempt to those 
who now dread him as they do the thun- 
derbolt. As to the terms ‘* butcher and 
‘© monster,’ they are unworthy of any 
particular comment. They are nothing 
new, and the use of them can do no harm, 
except to exasperate the French, who, if 
this news-paper ever reaches France, and 
is republished there, must be already suffi - 
ciently exasperated against us. But, the 
worst of it is, this news-paper knows that 
its language aud sentiments suits the taste 
of its readers. It knows well, that it is 
feeding their passions and their hopes; and 
it knows that that is the way to keep up 
and increase its circulation and its profits, 
This is the most dismal reflection, And, 
really, I shudder to think of the ultimate 
consequences of the prevalence of notions 
such as appear in this paper. We are 
shocked at horrid watdelt and assassina- 
tions committed amongst ourselyes; but 
our vile news-papers are continually assert- 
ing the propriety of assassinating 

leon. What-are we to think of men, whi, 
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at a public dinner, could toast the intended 
of Miss Platoff ; that isto say, any one who 
might, in any manner, kill Buonaparte ? 
Can we wonder, if such base and horrible 
sentiments are thus promulgated, that they 
produce an effect? But, the whole of 
this system of abuse is to be reprobated in 
the strongest terms. It is never imitated 
by the French news-papers. ‘* The SA- 
‘¢ VAGES on the banks of the Seine’’ ne- 
ver abuse our Sovereign or his people. One 





would think, that, in time, this example 


would have some effect; but, it has had 
none; and, indeed, our papers seem to grow 
more virulent in proportion to the forbear- 
ance of those of France. To return, for 
a moment, to the war inthe North: I shall 
not be surprised to see a peace speedily fol- 
low these battles; a peace that will round 
and complete the Continental System, and 
that will leave us to carry on the war with 
the ports of all Europe and all North Ame- 
rica shut against our commerce, But, 
we are not, for that, to despair. Good of- 
ten comes out of apparent evil; and who 
knows, but those very events, which seem 
the most deplorable, may finally lead to 
general liberty and happiness ? 


Wn. COBBETT. 
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Lonpon Gazette, May 25. 
(Continued from page 800.) 


Alexander and his Majesty the King of 
Prussia therefore went to their armies, to 
animate the courage of the troops by their 
personal presence. But the better to be 
enabled to judge of the enemy’s strength, 
a reconnoissance was undertaken with Ge- 
neral Von Winzingerode’s corps from Leip- 
sig, on the road to Weissenfels. This con- 
firmed the intelligence received, of the ene- 
my being there in considerable force. Upon 
this a very severe engagement took place on 
the Ist of May with the said corps, by 
which we were convinced, that the main 
force of the enemy was in the vicinity of 
Weissenfels and Lutzen. It was believed 
that the Viceroy’s position was between 
Leipsig and Halle, and consequently the 
enemy's plan for the battle was clearly ap- 
parent. General Count Von Wittgenstein 
resolved on being beforehand with him, to 
obstruct him in his dispositions by a bold 
attack, and to restrain his offensive opera- 
tions. It was necessary in this attempt to 
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make it our main object, immediately to fa)j 
on such part of his force as was, on his side 
considered to be the best troops; in order 
after such a stroke, to give larger space ne 
the operations of our flying corps, over 
whom the enemy had latterly acquired a 
superiority. Therefore it was requisite, jf 
possible, to direct the attack immediately 
against his rear-most troops. For this pur- 
pose, the main army broke up in the night, 
between the Ist and 2d of May, from No- 
tha and Botha, in two columns, and pushed 
forward as far as the defile of the Elster, in 
the vicinity of Pegau. General Von Win- 
zingerode received orders to mask this ope- 
ration, to leave his posts of cavalry stand- 
ing, and to unite himself with the main 
army by the way of Zwekau. At break 
of day all the troops passed the defile of the 
Elster, near Pegau, and drew up in order 
of battle on the left bank of the Elster, 
with their right wing to the village of Wer- 
ben, and their left to that of Gruna. By 
reconnoitring, we discovered that the ene- 
my’s main body already extended beyond 
Weissenfels, to the villages of Gross Gor- 
schen, Klein Gorschen, Rahno, Starsiedel, 
and Lutzen. The enemy did not venture 
to attempt disturbing our march, nor to get 
before us into the plain, but took his posi- 
tion in the village between Gross Gorschen 
and Starsiedel.— About twelve o'clock 
at noon General Blucher received orders, as 
commanding the van-guard of the army, 
and supported by a part of the Russian ar- 
tillery, to attack the enemy. The attack 
was made on the village of Gross Gorschen, 
which was obstinately defended by the ene- 
my. It was taken by storm. General 
Yorck marched with his corps to the right 
of the village. The whole army wheeled 
to the right, and presently after the battle 
became general along the whole line of 
Blucher’s corps. ‘The enemy, at the same 
time, displayed a numerous artillery, chiel- 
ly of heavy caliber, and the fire of uusketry 
in the villages was kept up with great viva 
city for several hours, In this murderous 
battle the villages of Klein Gorscheo and 
Rhano, as likewise the villages of Gross 
Gorschen, were early taken by storm, 2” 

with unexampled bravery, and kept pos 
session of for several hours. At length the 
enemy returned in considerable force, Sut 
rounded, and in part retook these villages) 
but on the attack being renewed, was 00! 
able to retain possession of them. The 
Prussian guards moved forward, and alter 
a most obstinate combat of an hour and 2" 
half, those villages were again retaken from 
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the enemy, and remained in our possession. 
During this time the corps of General Win- 
zingerode on the left wing, and the corps 
of General Yorck, with a part of the Rus- 
sian troops under General Berg, had taken 
ashare in the battle. We stood opposed 
tothe enemy, at a distance of one hundred 
paces, and one of the most bloody battles 
became general. Our reserves had 
drawn nearer to the field of battle, to be in 
readiness wherever needful,'and thus was the 
battle continued till near seven o'clock in the 
evening. During its course, the villages 
on the left wing were likewise several times 
taken and retaken by both parties. At se- 
ven o'clock the enemy appeared with a new 
corps on our right wing, before Gross and 
Klein Gorschen—probably with the Vice- 
roy’s army—wmade a brisk attack on us, 
and endeavoured to tear from us the adyan- 
tages we had gained. The infantry of a 
part of the Russian reserve was now 
brought forward to the right wing, to the 
support of General Yorck’s corps, which 
was briskly attacked, and the most despe- 
rate engagement (in which the Russian ar- 
tillery during the whole remaining time 
greatly distinguished itself, as did the corps 
of Yorck, Blucher, and Winzingerode, the 
whole day) was now continued until night 
came on. The enemy had likewise again 
attacked our centre and the villages with 
great briskness, but we maintained eur po- 
sition. In this situation night put an end 
to the battle. The enemy was to have 
been again attacked on the following morn- 
ing, the 3d of May. He had meanwhile 
taken Leipsig during the battle. This 
obliged us to manoeuvre with him. It was 
not till afterwards that we were informed, 
that in consequence of the battle, he had 
again been forced to quit it, and had by the 
Same means lost Halle, and fifteen thousand 
men of his best troops; many of his cannon 
are dismounted, and a number of his pow- 
der waggons blown up. Our light detach- 
ments are again at liberty to harass him, 
and to prosecute the advantage gained. We 
have consequently kept the field of battle, 
the victory is our’s, and the intended pur- 
Pose is accomplished. Near fifty thousand 
of our best troops have not yet been en- 
gaged: we have not lost a single cannon, 
and the enemy must have perceived what 
can be effected by the united national feel - 
ings, between two firmly allied nations in 
courage and resistance; and that the high 
hand of Providence protects the just cause 
of those Powers, who have no object but 
their independence, and to found a durable 
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peace on the freedom of all nations. —— 
Such was the battle of the 2d of May, 
fought near the plain of Lutzen, where the 
liberty of Germany was once before con- 
quered. With the courage of lions did 
both Russians and Prussians fight for it, 
and their endeavours will not have been in 
vain. The loss we have sustained may 
amount to about ten thousand men, but the 
most of them are only slightly wounded. 
Among the killed, on the Prussian side, we 
have among several other valuable Staff-of- 
ficers, to lament the loss of the Prince of 
Hesse-Homburg. Our wounded are, on 
the Russian part, General Von Kanoniec- 
zyn; and on the Prussian, Generals Blucher 
and Scharnhorst slightly, and Hunerbein 
dangerously, On the French side, accord- 
ing to the report of the prisoners, we learn 
that Marshal Bessieres is killed, Ney and 
Souham wounded. Upwards of one thou- 
sand prisoners are already brought in, ten 
pieces of artillery taken, and some thousand 
muskets captured at Halle. Our light 
troops are now occupied in pursuing the 
enemy. Although the numerous vil- 
lages lying near to each other in this terri- 
tory, and its canals, together with the pre- 
caution taken by the enemy never to appear 
in the open plain, did not afford our caval- 
ry an opportunity of charging in line, yet 
the Prussian Garde-du-corps, and the regi- 
ment of Brandenburgh Cuirassiers, cut 
down several masses of the enemy’s infan- 
try, even amidst the villages, and under 
his cross-fire, and have thereby gained a 
share in the immortal honour which the 
Prussian warriors have again obtained in 
this murderous battle: and in like manner 
have the Russians proved that they can fight 
on the German soil, with the same senti- 
ments which ensured victory to them in 
their own country. These are the results 
of this day, up to this present. God bless 
our arms !—He visibly and during the bat- 
tle protected both our beloved Monarchs, 
who several times exposed themselves to 
danger, even in the villages where the bat- 
tle raged the hottest. May he furthermore 
bless and preserve them to us! 





Official Intelligence from the Combined Ar- 
mies, from the Field of Battle, May 3. 


. The Emperor Napoleon had quitted 
Mayence on the 24th of April. Being ar- 
rived at his army, every thing announced 
that he meant immediately to act on the of- 
fensive: in consequence the combined Rus- 
sian and Prussian armies had been united 
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between Leipsig and Altenburg, a central 
ition, and very advantageous in all pos- 


sible cases. Meanwhile the General in 
Chief, Count de Wittgenstein, had soon 
convinced himself, by good and spirited re- 
connoissances, that the enemy, after having 
cencentrated himself, was debouching with 
the whole of his forces by Merseburg and 
Weissenfels, whilst at the same time he 
sent a considerable corps on Leipsig, which 
appeared to be the principal view of his 
operations. Count Wittgenstein immedi- 


ately decided on taking advantage of the’ 


moment when it would be out ef the power 


of this detached corps to co-operate with | 
the main body of the French army, and to) 


attack this immediately with his whole 
force. For this purpose it was necessary 
to conceal his movements, and during the 
night, between the Ist and 2d, he drew to 
himself the corps under the orders of the 
General of Cavalry Tormazolf. By this 
junction, he found himself enabled to throw 
himself en masse on the enemy, at a place 
where the latter might suppose he had only 
to deal with a detachment, whose aim was 
to give him disturbance on his flanks. The 
action commenced. Generals Blucher and 
Yorck entered into it with an ardour and 
energy, which was in a lively manner par- 
ticipated by the troops. The operations 
took place between the Elster and the 
Luppe. The village of Gross Gorschen 
was the key and centre of the French posi- 
tion. The battle commenced by the at- 
tack of this village. The enemy was sen- 
sible of the whole importance of this point, 
and wished to maintain himself in it. It 
was carried by the right wing of the corps 
under General Blucher’s orders; and, at 
the same time, the left wing pushed in 
front, and soon charged on ‘the village of 
Klein Gorschen. From this time, all the 
corps came successively into action, which 
soon became general, The village of Gross 
Gorschen was disputed with unexampled 
obstitiacy. Six times it was taken and re- 
taken with the bayonet; but the valour of 
the Russians and Prussians obtained the su- 
periority, and this village as well as those 
of Klein Gorschen and Rhan, remained in 
the hands of the combined armies. The 
enemy's centre was broken, and he was 
driven off the field of battle.. He, never- 
theless, brought forward fresh columns, 
which being come from Leipsig, were des- 
tined to-support the left Hank of the enemy. 
ps a drawn from the reserve, and 
placed the orders of Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Kanovnitzin, were opposed to them.— 
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_ Here, towards evening, a combat commenc. 
ed, which was likewise exceedingly obsij. 
| mate, but the enemy was also comple 


tely 
; . . _ d 
repulsed at this point. Every thing was 


_ disposed for renewing the attack at sun-se: 
| and orders had been sent to General Milo. 
, radowitsch, who with his whole corps was 
| posted at Zeitz, to join the main army, and 
' to be there at break of day ; the presence of 
an entire fresh corps, with one hundred 
_ pieces of artillery, leaving no doubt as to 
| the issue of the day. But towards the morn. 
ing the enemy appeared to be moving to- 
| wards Leipsig, always falling towards his 
rear-guard. This mode of refusing the 
challenge made for engaging, gave room to 
| believe that he would endeavour to ma- 
| heeuvre, eilaer to move towards the Elbe, 
/or on the communications of the combined 
| armies. Under this supposition, it became 
| necessary to Oppose manoeuvre against ma- 
| meeuvre, and by occupying a commanding 
| front between Coidits and Rochlitz, we im- 
| mediately became possessed of every benetit 
| of this kind, without for such purpose 
| quitting too far the points for making an ol- 

feusive attack. On this memorable day the 
Prussian army fought in a manner to fix the 
admiration of its allies. The King’s Guards 
covered themselves with glory. Russians 
and Prussians rivalled each other in valour 
and zeal, under the eyes of the two Sove- 
reigns, who did not, for a moment, quit 
the field of battle, The enemy has lost 
sixteen. cannon; and we have taken one 
thousand four hundred prisoners; not a 
single trophy has been conquered from the 
allied army; its loss in killed and wounded 
may amount to eight thousand men; that 
of the French army is estimated at twelve 
or fifteen thousand. Among the wounded 
are, the General of Cavalry, Blucher, and 
Lieut.-Cenerals Kanovnitzin and Scharn- 
horst; their wounds are not dangereus. 
The enemy, -having but few cavalry, endea- 
voured to get and keep possession of the vil- 
lages, the ground of which was rugged and 
broken ; consequently the day of the 2d of 
May was a continual combat between the 
infantry. Anuninterrupted shower of balls, 
bullets, gtape-shot, and grenades, was kept 
up on the part of the Freach, during an a 
tion ef ten hours. 





——<, 





FRENCH ping i 
Faris, May 26.—Her - Majesty the +" 
te Queen aa Regent has received intel- 
igence from - the army,, dated from ag 
kerch,: on the Zist, at 5 in the evening; 
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states, that in consequence of advantages 
gained the preceding day, a second battle 
took place on the 21st, in which the most 
complete success crowned the Emperor's 
arms; our loss, in the two days, has not 
been considerable.——-The Emperor was 
in perfect health, 

furis, May 29.—Her Majesty the Em- 
press Queen and Regent. has received the 
following intelligence respecting the events 
which have passed at the army, during the 
days of the 19th, 29th, 21st, and 22d; and 
of the position of the army on the 23d: 
The Emperor Alexander and the King 
of Prussia attributed the loss of the battle 
of Lutzen to the faults their Generals had 
committed in the direction of the combined 
force, and particularly to the difficulties at- 
tached to an offensive movement of from 
150 to 180,000 men. They resolved upon 
taking the position of Bautzen and Hoch- 
kerch, already celebrated in the history of 





the seven years war; to unite there all the | 


reinforcements which they expected from 
the Vistula, and other points in their rear, 
to add to that position every thing for 
which art could furnish the means, and 
there run the chances of a fresh battle, of 
which all the probabilities appeared to 
them to be in their favour. The Duke 
of Tarentum, commanding the 11th corps, 
left’ Bischofswerder on the 15th; in the 
evening of which day, he found himself 
within cannon-shot of Bautzen, where he 
found all the enemy. He took a position: 
from this moment the French army march- 
ed upon the camp at Bautzen. The Em- 
peror left Dresden on the 18th; he slept at 
Harla; and on the 19th, at ten in the 
morning, arrived before Bautzen. He em- 
ployed all the day in reconnoitring the 
enemy’s positions. We learned that the 
Russian corps of Barclay de Tolly, Lange- 
ron, and Sass, and Kleist’s Prussian corps, 
had rejoined the combined army, and that 
its force might be estimated from 150 to 
160,000 men. 











On the 19th, in the evening, the enemy’s | 


position was as follows: his left was sup- 
ported by mountains covered with wood, 
and perpendicular to the course of the Spree, 
nearly aleague from Bautzen; Bautzencon- 
tained his centre. This town had been en- 
trenched and covered by redoubts; the 
right of the enemy leaned upon fortified 
rismg points, which defended the debouches 
from the Spree, from the side of the village 
of Nimschit; ail his front was covered by 
the Spree; this very strong position was 
but a first position. We distinctly per- 
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ceived at 3,000 toises distance in the rear, 
the ground newly dug up, and works which: 
marked their second position. The left 
was still supported by the same mountains 
at 2,000 toises in the rear of those of the 
first position, and considerably in advance 
of the village of Hochkerch. The centre 
leaned upon three entrenched villages, 
where so many works had been erected that 
they might have been considered as strong 
places. A marshy and difficult ground co- 
vered three-quarters of the centre. Lastly, 
their right leaned in rear of the first position 
upon villages and rising ground, likewise 
entrenched,- The enemy’s front, either 
in the hrst or second position, extended 
about a league and an half. After this re- 
connoissauce, it was easy to conceive how, 
notwithstanding a lost battle like that of 
Lutzen, and eight days retreating, the 
enemy could still have hopes in the chances 
of fortune. According to the expression of 
a Russian officer, who was asked what they 
intended to do, ** We netther wish to ad- 
‘* vance, nor retire.”’ ‘* You are masters 
“© of the first point,” replied a French 
officer ; ** the event, in a few days, will 
** prove whether you are masters of the 
* other.” The head quarters of the two 
Sovereigns were in the village of Natscher, 

On the 19th, the position of the French 
army was as follows :— 

Upon the right was the Duke of Reggio, 
leaning upon the mountains to the lel of 
the Spree, and separated from the left of 
the enemy by that valley, The Duke of 
Tarentum was before Bautzen, on horse- 
back, upon the Dresden road. The Duke 
of Ragusa was upon the left of Bautzen, op- 
posite the village of Niemenschutz. Gene- 
ral Bertrand was upon the left of the Duke 
of Ragusa, leaning upon a windmill and a 
wood, and appearing to intend debouching 
from Jaselitz upon the enemy’s right. The 
Prince of Moskwa, General Lauriston, and 
General Reynier, were at Hoyerswerda, 
out of the line, and in the rear of our left. 
The enemy having learnt that a consi- 
derable corps was to arrive by the road of 
Hoyerswerda, was doubtful that it was the 
Emperor’s intention to turn their position 
by the right, to alter the field of battle, 
and to cause all his entrenchments to fall, 
which had been erected with so much pains, 
and the objects of such great trouble. Not 
being yet informed of General Lauriston’s 
arrival, he did not suppose that this co- 
lumn could consist of more than 16 or 
20,000 men. On the 19th he therefore 
detached against them, at four o'clock in 
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the morning, General Yorck with 12,000 
Prussians, and General Barclay de Tolly, 
with 18,000 Russians, The Russians 

sted themselves at the village of Klix, 
and the Prussians at the village of Wessig. 
Count Bertrand had in the mean while 
sent General Pery, with the Italian divi- 
sion to Koenigswerda, to keep up our com- 
munication with the detached corps. Be- 
ing arrived there at noon, General Perin 
made bad dispositions. He did not cause 
the neighbouring forest to be properly re- 
connoitred ; he placed his posts badly, and 
at 4 o'clock he was assailed by a hourra, 
which threw some battalions into disorder. 
He lost 600 men, among whom was Gene- 
ral Balathier, of the Italian brigade, wound- 
ed; 2 cannon, and 3 caissons ; but the di- 
vision having taken to their arms, kept 
themselves to the wood, and faced against 
the enemy. The Count de Valmy hav- 
ing arrived with the cavalry, put himself 
at the head of the Italian division, and re- 
took the village of Koenigswartha. At this 
very moment, the corps under Count Lau- 
riston, which marched at the head of the 
Prince of Moskwa’s, to turn the enemy’s 
position, and had departed from Hoyers- 
werda, arrived on Weissig. _ The battle 
commenced, and the corps of Gen. Yorck 
would have been destroyed, had it not 
been for the circumstance of the troops hav- 
ing to pass a dehle, which caused that they 
could come up only in succession. After a 
battle of three hours, the village of Weis- 
sig was carried, and De Yorck’s corps, 
being overthrown, was driven to the other 
bank of the Spree. The battle of Weissig 
was in itself an important event. . A de- 
tailed report will shortly make known the 
particulars concerning it. On the 19th, 
Count Lauriston therefore remained in the 
position of Weinsig the Prince of Mosk- 
wa at Mankersdorf, and Count Reynier at 
the distance of a league in the rear, The 
right of the enemy’s position was evidently 
in disorder.——On the 20th, at eight 
o'clock in the morning, the Emperor went 
to the heights in the rear of Bautzen. He 
gave orders to the Duke of Reggio to pass 
the Spree, and attack the mountains which 
supported the enemy’s left; to the Duke of 
Tarentum, to throw a bridge on chevalets 
over the Spree, between Bautzen and the 
mountains ; to the Duke of Ragusa, to 
throw another bridge on chevalets across 
the Spree, in the turn which that river 
takes to the eft, at half a league from 
Bautzen; to the, Duke of Dalmatia (to 
whom His Majesty had given the Gom- 
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mand in Chief of the centre), to pass the 
Spree, and disturb the enemy’s right ; and 
finally, to the Prince of the Moskwa, un. 
der whose orders were the third corps 
General Lauriston, and General Reynier, 
to push forward on Klix, to pass the Spree, 
to turn the enemy’s right, and to carry his 
head-quarters from Wurtchen to Weissen. 
burg. At noon the cannonade com- 
menced. The Duke of Tarentum had no 
occasion to throw his bridge of chevalets 
across the river, as he found a stone bridge 
before him, over which he forced his pas- 
sage. The Duke of Ragusa threw his bridge 
across, and the whole of his corps passed 
over to the other bank of the Spree. After 
six hours of a brisk cannonade, and several 
charges made by the enemy without suc- 
cess, General Compans caused Bautzen to 
be occupied ; General Bonnet occupied the 
village of Niedkayn, and by a running 
charge took a plain which rendered himself 
master of the whole centre of the enemy’s 
position ; the Duke of Reggio got possession 
of the heights, and at seven o'clock in the 
evening, the enemy was driven back on his 
second position. General Bertrand passed 
one of the arms of the Spree; but the enemy 
kept the heights which supported his 
right ; and by this means maintained him- 
self between the Prince of Moskwa’s corps 
and our army. At eight o’clock in the 
evening, the Emperor entered Bautzen, 
and was received by the inhabitants and the 
constituted authorities, with sentiments due 
from allies, who were happy in finding 
themselves delivered from Stein, from 
Kotzebue, and the Cossacks. This day, 
which, were it single, might be called 
the Battle of Baulzen, was merely the pre- 
lude to the Battle of Wurtchen.—How- 
ever, the enemy began to comprehend the 
possibility of being forced in his position. 
His hopes were no longer the same; 40 
he must, from this moment, have had the 
presage of his defeat. Already were all 
his dispositions changed. The fate of the 
battle was ‘no longer to be decided behind 
his entrenchments. His immense works, 
and 300 redoubts, became useless. The 
right of his position, which was opposes 
'to the 4th corps, became his centre; 3 
he was obliged to offer his right, which 
formed a part of his army, to oppos¢ 
the Prince of Moskwa, in a pn whi 

had not studied, and which he believed be- 
yond his position, ——On the 21st, 2 hve 
in the morning, the Emperor. <i 
wards the heigh , three quarters of a league 
in advance of Bautzen.——The Duke ° 
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Reggio. sustained a lively fire of musketry 
towards the heights which defended the 
enemy’s left. The Russians, who felt the 
impertance of this position, had placed a 
strong part of their army, in order that their 
left should not be turned. The Emperor 
ordered the Dukes of Reggio and Tarentum 
to keep up this combat, in order to prevent 
the enemy’s left from disengaging itself, 
and to hide from him the real attack, the 
result of which could not be felt before noon 
At eleven o'clock the 
Duke of Treviso advanced 1,000 toises 
from his position, and engaged in a dread- 
ful cannonade before all the enemy’s re- 
doubts and entrenchments. The guards, 
and the reserve of the army, concealed by 
arising ground, had easy debouches to ad. 
vance, by the left or right, according as 
the vicissitudes of the day might require. 
The enemy was thus kept in uncertainty 





respecting the real point of attack. During 


this time, the Prince of Moskwa overthrew 
the enemy at the village of Klix, passed 
the Spree, and advanced, fighting what he 
had before him, to the village of Preilitz. 
At ten o’clock he carried the village; but 
the enemy’s reserves having advanced to 
cover the head quarters, the Prince of 
Moskwa was driven back, and Jost the vil- 
lage of Preilitz. The Duke of Dalmatia 
began to debouch an hour after noon. The 


/ enemy, who comprehended all the danger 


with which he was threatened by the di- 
rection the battle had taken, knew that the 
only means of advantageously supporting 
the battle against the Prince of Moskwa, 
was to prevent us from debouching. He 
endeavoured to oppose the Duke of Dal- 
matia’s attacks, The moment for decid- 
ing the battle had then arrived. The 
Emperor, by a movement to the left, in 
twenty minutes marched with the guards, 
General Latour Maubourg’s four divisions, 
and a great quantity of artillery, upon the 
right flank of the enemy’s position, which 
had become the centre of the Russian army. 
———Morand’s and the Wurtemberg divi- 
sion carried the rising ground, which the 
enemy had made his point d’appui.—— 
General Devaux established a battery, the 
fire of which, he directed upon the masses 
Which attempted to take the position. Ce- 
nerals_Dulauloy and Drouet, with sixty 
Pieces of reserve artillery, advanced.. Last- 


ly, the Duke of Treviso, with the divisions 


Dumontier and Barrois, with a detachment 
of the young Guard, took the road to the 


Inn of Klem-Baschwitz, crossing the road 


from Wurtchen to Bautzen.——The enemy 





was obliged to uncover his right, to prepare 
for this new attack. The Prince of Mosk- 
wa took advantage of it by advancing in 
front. He took the village of Preisig, and 
having come up with the enemy’s army, 
marched on to Wurtchen. It was at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and whilst the 
army was in the greatest incertitude of suc- 
cess, that a heavy firing was heard along 
a line of three leagues, and announced to 
the Emperor that the battle was won. 
The enemy, finding that his right was 
turned, began to retreat, and this retreat 
soon became a flight. | At seven o’clock in 
the evening, the Prince of Moskwa, and 
General Lauriston, arrived at Wurtchen. 
The Duke of Ragusa then received orders 
to wake an inverse movement to that which 
the Guard had made, occupied all the en- 
trenched villages, and all the redoubts, 
which the enemy were obliged to evacuate, 
advanced in the direction of Hochkerch, 
and thus took the whole of the enemy’s left 
in flank, which then fell into an unavoid- 
able rout. The Duke of Tarentum, on his 
side, briskly pushed this left wing, and did 
it considerable mischief. The Emperor 
slept on the road in the midst of his Guards, 
at the Inn of Little Baschwitz. Thus the 
enemy being forced from dll his positions, 
left the field of battle in our power, cover- 
ed with his dead and wounded, and several 
thousands of prisoners. On the 22d, at 
four o’clock in the morning, the French 
army put itself in motion. The ene- 
my had fled the whole night by all the 
roads, and in every direction. We had 
not found his first posts until past Weissen- 
berg ; nor did he offer to make any resist- 
ance until he had gained the heights in the 
rear of Reickenbach, The enemy had not 
yet seen our cavalry.——General Lefebure 
Desnouttes, at the head of 1,500 horse, of 
the Polish lancers, and the red lancers of 
the Guards, charged and overthrew the 
enemy’s cavalry in the plain of Reitenbach, 
The enemy believing that these were alone, 
caused a division of their cavalry to ad- 
vance, and several divisions were succes- 
sively engaged. General Latour Maubourg, 
with his 14,000 horse, and the French and 
Saxon cuirassiers, arrived to their assist- 











‘ance, and several charges of cavalry took 


place. The enemy, quite astonished to 
find 15 or. 16,000 cavalry before him, 
whilst he believed us to he unsupplied with 
any, retired in disorder. The red lancers 
of the Guards is, for a great part, composed 
of the volunteers of Paris, and its neigh- 
bourhood. General Lefebure Desnouttes, 
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and General Colbert, their Colonel, be- 
stow the greatest eulogiums on them. In 
this affair of cavalry, General Bruyere, of 
the light cavalry, and an officer of the 
highest distinction, had his leg carried off 
by a cannon-ball. General Reynier, 
with the Saxon corps, gained the heights 
behind Reitenbach, and pursued the enemy 
as far as the village of Hotterndorf. Night 
overtook us, at a league from Goerlitz. Al- 
though the day had beenextremely long, we 
finding ourselves now at the distance of 
eight leagues from the field of battle, and 
that the troops had undergone so much fa- 
tigue, the French army was to have slept 
at Goerlitz; but the enemy having placed 
a corps of their rear guard on the heights 
in front, and as it would have required 
half an hour more day-light to turn his left, 
the Emperor ordered the army to take a 
position. In the battles of the 20th and 
2)st, the Wurtemberg General Franque- 
mont, and General Lorencez, were wound- 
ed. Our loss on these days may be esti- 
mated at 11 or 12,000 men in killed and 
wounded. At seven o’clock in the evening 
of the day of the 22d, the Great Marshal, 
Duke of Friuli, being on a small eminence 
along with the Duke of Treviso and Gene- 
ral Kirgener, all three with their feet on 
the ground, and at a sufficient distance from 
the fire, one of the last balls fired by the 
enemy struck down close to the Duke of 
Treviso, tore the lower part of the Great 
Marshal, and killed General Kirgener on 
the spot. The Duke of Friuli immediately 
felt that he was mortally wounded, and ex- 
pired twelve hours after. As soon as the 
posts were placed, and that the army had 
taken its bivonaques, the Emperor went to 
see the Duke of Friuli. He found him 
perfectly master of himself, and showing 
the greatest sang froid. The Duke offered 
his hand to the Emperor, who pressed it to 
his lips. ** My whole life,” said he to him, 
‘6 has been consecrated lo your service, nor 
do I regret its loss, but for the use it still 
might have been of to you!’” ** Duroc!” 
replied the Emperor, ‘‘ there is a life to 
come: it is there you are going to wait for 
me, and where we shall one day meet again |” 
‘* Yes, Sire, but that will not be yet these 
thirly years, when you will have triumphed 
‘over your enemies, and realized all the 
hopes of our country. Ihave lived an ho- 
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nest man ; Ihave nothing to reproach m 
self with. I leave a daughter behind 4 : 


your Majesty will fill the piace of a father 
to her.”” The Emperor grasping the right 


hand of the Great Marshall, remained a | 


quarter of an hour with his head reclined 
on his right hand, in deep silence. The 
Great Marshall was the first who broke this 
silence : se Ah, Sire,’ cried he, ** go away: 
this sight gives you pain!” The Emperor, 
supporting himself on the Duke of Dalma- 
tia, and the great Master of the Horse, 
quitted the Duke of Friuli, without being 
able to say more than these words: “ Fare. 
well, then, my Friend!’ His Majesty 
returned to his tent, nor would he receive 
any person the whole of that night.—~ 
On the 23d at nine o’clock in the morning, 
General Reynier entered Goerlitz. Bridges 
were thrown over the Neisse, and the army 
crossed that river. On the 23d in the 
evening, the Duke of Belluno was near Bot- 
zenburg ; Count Lauriston had his head- 
quarters at Hochkerch ; Count Reynier be- 
fore Trotskendorf, on the road to Lauban; 
and Count Bertrand in the rear of the same 
village ; the Duke of Tarentum at Schoen- 
berg, and the Emperor at Goerlitz.-—A 
Hag of truce, sent by the enemy, brought 
several letters; from which, it is believed, 
that he wishes to negociate for an armistice. 
The enemy’s army has retired by the 
road of Branzlau and Lauban, into Silesia. 
All Saxony-is delivered from her enemies ; 
and, by to-morrow, the 24th, the French 
army will be in Silesia. ——The enemy 
has burnt a great quantity of his baggage, 
blown up a number of parks, and distr- 
buted through the villages great quantities 
of wounded. Those whom he was able to 
take away in carriages had not their wounds 
dressed ; the inhabitants make their nutl- 
bers upwards of 18,000; and more tha 
10,000 remain in our power. The town 
of Goerlitz, which contains 8 or 10,000 
inhabitants, has received the French 3% 
their liberators. The city of Dresden, and 
the Saxon Ministry, have shown the great: 
est activity in providing for the army, 
which has never had greater abundance © 
every thing. Although great quantities 
of ammunition have been consumed, yt 
the workmen of Torgau and Dresden, 

the convoys which arrive through the atten 

(To be continued. ) 
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